what may be called revolutionary changes in the customs ot
the Hindus.               , .

The main point is that there seems to be no sociological
law which enables us to predict the future course of cultural
changes. As Franz Boas said, "anthropology can never become
an exact science in the sense that knowledge of the status of
a society at any given moment will permit us to predict what
is going to happen. We may be able to understand social
phenomena. I do not believe that we shall ever be able to
explain them by reducing one and all of them to social
laws5'.1   There   is   no   cultural   determinism,    no    pre-
determination of the changes of culture-traits. All that can
be said is that, "seen .retrospectively, they may appear like a
predetermined growth".2 Christianity was not in conformity
with the culture which preceded it; and nobody could fore-
tell that Christianity was to be born and was to spread the
way it did. The theory of the divine right of kings in England
could not anticipate that it would be overthrown in favour
of responsible democratic government; Trade Unions, the
British Labour Party   and the Labour   Government, the
Protestant revolt against Catholicism, overthrow of the Czar-
ist regime and the succession by Bolshevism were not cultural
ptedeterminants, which had to happen in obedience to any
law of cultural determinism. Prof. F. A. Hayek pointed out in
his "THE ROAD TO SERFDOM", that fifteen years ago
the possibility   of totalitarianism prevailing in Germany
would have appeared fantastic not only to nine-tenths of the
Germans themselves but also to the most hostile foreign
observer*3            ,

1.    Boas, ANTHROPtOGY AND MODERN LIFE, pp. 215-216.

2.    Ibid, p. 246.'   l    ' '    '

3.    Reader's Digtsst, April 1945, p. 2